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the mass itself bear up, and fiercely striving, fire indiscriminately upon
friends and foes while the horsemen hovering on the flank threatened to
charge the advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonishing
infantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthu-
siasm, weakened the stability of their order ; their flashing eyes were
bent on the dark columns in their front, their measured tread shook
the ground, their dreadful volleys swept away the head of every for-
mation, their deafening shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that
broke from all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as slowly and with a
horrid carnage, it was pushed by the incessant vigour of the attack to
the farthest edge of the height. There, the French reserve, mixing
with the struggling multitude, endeavoured to sustain the fight, but the
effort only increased the irremediable confusion, the mighty mass gave
way and like a loosened cliff went headlong down the steep. The rain
flowed after in streams discoloured with blood, and fifteen hundred
unwounded men, the remnant of six thousand unconquerable British
soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill/'1
Stewart's dogged English battalions bore their share in that final
triumph, breasting the hill where the French had stood so long side
by side with the Fusiliers. Of Colborne's brigade only a quarter
survived, of Abercromby's three-quarters, of Hoghton's a third.
The latter marched off the field commanded by a junior captain.2
Myers's Fusiliers lost over half their 2000 men, and a Portuguese bat-
talion which had accompanied them almost a third. The battle
had lasted seven hours. The total allied loss was 5916 out of 35,284 ;
that of the 6500 British infantry engaged 4407, or more than two-
thirds. The French lost nearly 7000 out of 24,260, of which about
4000 fell on the 5th Corps and 1800 on Werle's reserve.3 These
casualties were so staggering that both commanders felt that they
had been defeated. While Beresford sadly regrouped his shattered
units to resist a fresh assault, * Soult withdrew slowly towards
Seville under cover of his cavalry. " They could not be persuaded
they were beaten," he wrote angrily of the Englishmen who had foiled
him. ** They were completely beaten, the day was mine, and they
did not know it and would not run."
When Wellington reached Elvas three days after the battle and
read the melancholy account which Beresford had sent to greet him,
he said directly, " This won't do ; it will drive the people in England
mad. Write me down a victory."4 The dispatch was altered
accordingly, and Albuera was enrolled among the most glorious
battle honours in the British Army's history. Its losses had been
largely needless, but it had achieved its purpose and, though Philli-
pon took advantage of Beresford's absence to level the allies' siege-
works, the investment of Badajo2 was immediately resumed. Nor
was the battle without consequences of a moral kind. The French,
gallant and experienced soldiers though they were, never wholly-
recovered from the effects of that terrible day. The memory of it
1 Napier, Book XII, ch. vi.
* Broughton, I, 34..
3 Fortescue, VII, 305-9 ; Oman, IV, 393-5, 631-5.
4 Stanhope, Conversations, 90.